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\ certain student vrouyp I know never 
seems to talk about current topics. It’s 
this wav: We all read exactly the same maga- 
zines—Time, The New Yorker, Reader's 
vest Life. As soon as one. starts off, “Oh, 
didy’ hear about that cas he is. as- 
sured that ves, we've all read about it—the 
same place Ae did. Ah, how we long to find 
somebody who 1s sure not to have read any 
ot those magazines! Then we'd be able to 


open up for fair. 


BW | restrained a wry rejoinder at that point: 
Why don’t you read—and quote—this nob! 
sheet wherein I wayfare? Not many, alas, 


would share vour goldmine of news and 


] 


views! (More, though, by tar than last vear 


—Ep.) 


BW Surely the best possible person must be 
tapped to become the new executive secr 
tary of the United Student Christian Council. 
As somebody says, this is the most important 
student post in the world: it focuses all Protes 
tant American student lite—and there ar 
more students in this country than in all th: 
rest of the world put together. 


~~ It needs to be put together today, too. | 
have been looking at some photos the World 
Student Service Fund has received from Fu 
rope of the destruction of universities there: 
the traged\ is bevond expression, so far as 
culture goes—and human poise serenit 
too, 


B& A mighty interesting booklet has been put 
out: by the Postwar World Council on peace- 
time conscription. It 1s bv Lt.-Col. Roscoe S. 
Conkling and is called The Case Against Com 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training. It points 
out that peacetime conscription is a Washing 
ton-bred demand largely pushed by top-flight 
military sefes who hate to see the dav of smal! 
things coming again. Conkling himself was 
until! not long ago in service, but his anti 
conscription views are said to have made him 
persona non grata in a military machine which 
brooks no difference of opinion on so vital an 


issue. 


B® I'm told that a rather unlearned parish 
ioner, complaining that people were all prett 
much to the bad, was asked by his pastor 
“Then vou believe in total depravity “Yes.” 
was the reply. “That is, when it’s lived up 
to!” As Lewis Mumftord’s The Condition of 
Vian points out so brilliantly, no age in his 
tory has seen men live up so fally to their 


potentiality in this regard. 


B That reminds me of Lynn Harold 
Hough's preaching to us at Yale on these two 


texts: “Thou hast made him a little lower than 


the angels’’—and “‘ve generation of vipers... .”’ 


True, the whole Christian message 1s needed 
to bridge the gap. Matthew Arnold calls us 


“bafilers of our own prayers”: 


“We would have misery cease 


Yet will not cease from. sin.” 


But this is a morose note, and my waytfar- 
ing does bring cheerier vistas. Consider this 
hopeful wisp from W. R. Benét: 


His 1s an aur to breathe, 

For any who can breathe it; 

His 1s a joy to take, for any who desire 
Above all things the life of fire 
Ruther than the life of clay. 


THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


When Kathleen MacArthur can write a 
“sermon” like this one, we're won over to 
ordaining women ministers: its deep and real. 
She is a member of the Program Staff of the 
National Board of YWCA: southern students 
may remember her as a speaker at Blue Ridge 
last summer. Reinhold Niebuhr has been one 


of the pillars of this magazine's life for many 


a year: one of the several top thinkers in 
Christendom today, he is Professor of Chris- 
tun Ethics at Union Theological Seminary. 
This article by him = appeared first the 
Britssh Student Christian Movement. Our 
triend Charles West is really a member of 
the tamuly, but he'll graduate this spring from 
Union Seminary, and we hasten to get every 
good thing we can trom him betore he stops 
being a “student.” The welcome article by 
Charles Duell Kean, pastor of an Episcopal 
Church in Kirkwood, Mo., is used by per- 
mission of Association Press, which published 
his Christianity and the Cultural Crisis as the 
Religious-Book-of-the-Month for April. Our 
article torms much of the last chapter of that 
book. Of course Paul M. Limbert rates a con 
stant obstat with us, tor he 1s on th 
national program staff of the YMCA. Betty 
Akeroyd, Simmons °45, went off last summer 
search of adventure and found it in 
abundance in the Poston Relocation Camp in 
Anzona. Dorothy Fosdick (daughter of Harr 
Fk.) as Special’ Assistant in the Division of In 
ternational Organization Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State and served as Assistant Secretar, 
to the American Delegation at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ruth Ringland, a freshman in the Uni- 
versity of Hino, is already a tine poet, wit- 


ness her ‘“‘Peace’’ on our cover. 


ERRATUM 

Who “adopted” the USCC? Last month our 
center-spread mentioned that the Articles. of 
Operation of the new United Student Christian 
Council had been “adopted” at the Denison 
student consultation. The Dentson group put 
its fervent mark of approval on these Articles 
but of course had no authority to adopt or dis- 
own. The USCC (representing the united stu- 
dent Christian forces of the nation) worked 
out and adopted the Articles provisionally. 
The latter are being studied by the NICC, 
SVM and church-related student groups and 
will come before the USCC in September for 


revision or approval. 
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“One Th 


Ing 


Needful” 


For world order, “thou art anxious and troubled over 


many things, but one thing is needful... . 


says this 


clarion to student Christians. 


by KATHLEEN W. MacARTHUR 


oME OF Us on the scene today can 
S remember backward to November, 
1g18, when Americans and allied peo- 
ples were delirious with joy. The war 
was over! The long hard costly strug- 
gle “to save democracy’ was ended. 
Yet today, a quarter of a century later, 
a current news photo shows American 
soldiers burying their comrades in a 
Flanders held white with the crosses 


Associated Press 


Tragedy gives us another chance 


of an earlier world war. The sons of 
that other generation rest beside their 
fathers in the dreadful battlefields of 
this blundering world of ours. 


PEACE HAS A PRICE 

Now we are given another chance. 
What are we going to do with it? It, 
out of willful ignorance, neglect or 
weakness, we lose our chance for peace, 
we will condemn thereby another gen- 
eration of youth to fighting a war, and 
not youth only. For the weapons of the 
present and future will spare no one of 
any age, in any place. We know this 
tull well. 

We want peace with all our hearts— 
but do we will peace—with all our 
mind, soul and strength? Are we will- 
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ing to pay for it? Do we want it enough 
to give up our spiritual isolation trom 
our fellow-men? Do we want it enough 
to make us strive in every way possible 
to make our democracy work? To 
make Christianity work? 

We will be asking many questions 
about other problems—political, eco- 
nomic, military and social—while the 
complex work of making the peace 
goes on. But tor the individual as for 
nations the primary requirement 1s a 
matter of attitude, of will, of intelligent 
application of principles, of responsible 
uses of power, of relating the ideal to 
the actual. 


PEACE BEGINS WITH YOU 


Let us not be confused by all the 
sparring going on between so-called 
“idealists” and “realists.” We shall not 
be clear about the real issues if we let 
catch-words, slogans, labels and epithets 
put us off the track of the real meaning 
of what is happening. It is true that we 
are given to announcing lofty ideals 
which have no counterpart in action. 
Part of the hard work we must do, as 
individuals and as a nation, is to correct 
this habit. 
enough. The plain hard work, the prac- 
tical leadership, the tough thinking, the 
self-discipline necessary to make our 
ideals real—all are a part of the price 
we must pay for a peace that will stick. 

Peace must be about something. We 


vicious Idealism is not 


cannot call the mere absence of war “‘a 
just and durable peace.” What will 
make it just and, therefore, lasting? 
First, we must begin, each in our 
own place and now, to practice justice. 
Justice is more than being sorry for 
people or sympathetic toward them. It 
is acting justly in all our relationships. 
It is acting out in these relationships 
our profession of faith in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. In today’s crisis we may well 
reread Pierre Van Paassen’s words (in 


Days of Our Years): 


The disaster did not come overmht. It did 
not start with the march on Rome or the in 
vasion ot Manchuria. . . . It started at the 


point when Christianity with its faith and 
love withdrew from the world and created tor 
itself a personal sphere, confining the operation 
otf Christian virtues to private circumstances 
and affairs... . If we fail to apply the divine 


truths to concrete historical circumstances, 


in the reconstruction of society, in the build 


ing of a new order, we leave the road wide 


open to... the passive acceptance of all man- 


ner ot evil conditions, and in the end to a 
concordat with the devil himself, who 1s quite 
willing to respect speculation about the inner 
life and the hfe hereafter, so long as he is left 
to rule the present. Today is what counts. 


A private in the Southwest Pacific 
wrote a letter to his infant son whom 
he had never seen. One of the para- 
graphs read, “I’ve many things to tell 
you, though we are thousands of miles 
apart. Forgive me for not being on 
hand to welcome you, but a lot of other 
Americans and I have a big job to do 
before you and I can take time to go 
fishing. . . . I'd like to show you this 
wonderful country, the friendly people, 
the animals, and the fine, handsome 
black men. 
your brand new world, and I'll do what 


Get acquainted with 


I can here to keep it free and fine and 
decent for you... .” 

There it is, in simple, human terms— 
no foolish scheme. It is living and act- 
ing and speaking like a son of God and 
a brother of man. That soldier would 
make a good delegate to the United 
Nations Conference. 


Christianity has always taught this 
simple, profound truth about the mean- 
ing of personality. That is why Chris- 
tianity provides the ground for a true 
and lasting democratic hope. It stems, 
too, from an older faith which carries 
the same significance about human re- 
lations. 


For centuries ideals such as these 
have been haunting the minds of men. 
Knowledge, invention and organization 
have robbed modern man of any linger- 
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| i A faith and a spirit is 
1 required in building the 
peace comparable to that 
of the medieval townsfolk 
in building their great 
cathedrals. 

The townsfolk viewed the 
building of the cathedral as 
a community enterprise. 
Everyone contributed ac- 
cording to his talents and 
ability. They did not leave 
the work to the town coun- 
cil; they themselves shoul- 
dered responsibility for it. 
They recognized that the 
cathedral would rise only 
as high as they together 
would build. 

The medieval townsfolk did not expect to see the 
cathedral completed within their own lifetime. They knew 
the task would take centuries to accomplish. When prog- 
ress was slow, they were undiscouraged. They kept pa- 
tiently and steadfastly on, knowing that for the sake of 
the generations to come they could not afford to be 
discouraged. 

The townsfolk were content to pick up the job where 
their fathers had left off—they did not try to build the 
spires before they had laid the foundations. They dreamed 
about the spires, but they worked on the foundations, 
until these were strong. They labored where they could 
accomplish tangible results. 

The medieval townsfolk did not wait for the comple- 
tion of the cathedral before they began to uge it. They 
knelt at unfinished altars and worshipped in chapels with- 
out roofs. They accepted temporary altars and make- 
shift roofs until the more perfect work could be com- 
pleted. They made the most out of the work that was 
already done. 

If in that spirit we approach the building of the peace, 
this may yet become the century in which are laid the 
firm foundations of peace. 


Dorothy Fosdick 


ing excuse for not practicing them. The sake of the common safety and welfare 
war has shown us how to find ways to 
feed the hungry, to supply full employ- There is another and related require- 
ment, to clothe and house multitudes of ment for the kind of peace with justice 
people, to care for the public health, to which the world demands. We can 
bring a great faith. All schemes and 
plans will fail, if men lose hope and 
faith. Love itself is helpless in the face 
of that great loss. “All over the world,” 
says Professor Jacques Maritain, “men 
are waiting for such a vision and in- 
. the collective vision and 


of all peoples. 


organize communities for the welfare 
of all their members and to adjust our- 
selves to meet great physical and emo- 
tional demands. 

The price of peace is the continuance 
of these labors and sacrifices, when and 


where they may be demanded for the spiration . . 


4 


inspiration depending upon a great. 
constructive ideal, the awakening of ap 
immense, heroic hope for a genuinely 
new civilization more worthy of map. 
A positive sense of democratic fellow. 
ship and brotherly love, a positive wil 
to achieve in the structure of the world 
the deep changes involved are alone 
able to surmount everywhere the dap. 
gers of sheer nationalism.” 

This is the plus which will give to 
our planning the drive and thrust jx 
will need to get it done. It is that “pur. 
pose beyond self” which raises to such 
heights of dignity and strength every 
one it touches, that makes of patriotism 
a great and challenging condition. For 
“a patriot,’ says Berkeley, “is he who 
heartily wisheth the public good, and 
doth not only wish, but also study and 
endeavor to promote it.” 


On the other hand, in the words of 
Dante, “The man who is imbued with 
public teachings, but cares not to con- 
tribute to the public good, is far in 
arrears of his public duty. He is, in- 
deed, not a tree planted by rivers of 
water that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season, but rather a_ destructive 
whirlpool, always engulfing and never 
giving back what it has devoured.” For 
such as these, this day of the destiny of 
nations has little use. 

Do not let us be betrayed into the 
false hope that these great tasks can be 
accomplished or even begun in_ the 
mood of spiritual sterility which has 
marked the road between the wars. 
Without some final ground of com- 
mon values and common __ purpose, 
however it may be described, we shall 
see, not a structure of peace, but an- 
other Tower of Babel erected among 
the nations, with confusion of purposes, 
with chaos of war. 

Long ago in America, a great free- 
dom was proclaimed and embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence. To- 
day, the nations meet to write a decla- 
ration of inter-dependence. Let us be 
ready to subscribe to it with a faith as 
confident as our fathers’ faith when 
they wrote: “and for the support of 
this declaration, . . . with firm reliance 
upon the protection of divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge each other, 
our lives, our property, our ed 
honour.” Would you end wars? The 
only cure for war is the making of 4 


great, creative peace. 
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Germany, Feb. 24, 1945: The Chap- 
lain was around today and we held a 
service within artillery range. This ser- 
vice Was unique among all others I'd 
attended. The woods battered by shell- 
Gre, here and there a dugout that serves 
as sleeping quarters, the crack of “arty,” 
and the rattle of machine-guns; and a 
message good to hear: “Put on the hel- 
met of salvation.” How good it was to 
hear men saying together, “The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
There is no substitute for, or anything 
that can mean more to a combat man 
than a real living faith in God. “Yes, 
though [| walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death ... for Thou art 
with me’... are words of real com- 
fort and meaning. 

Thanks for the program. It brought 

hack fond memories. Those of us who 
have become separated for awhile think 
of you often and have you in our pray- 
ers. We will all have a real challenge 
and a job when hostilities cease, to 
make the peace a Peace of Christ. The 
struggle will be an uphill one, but | 
think the Christian world is equal to 
it if the Christian youth will do his 
part—Cuirrorp M. Painter, Pennsyl- 
vama State College; was Chairman of 
Regional Council, 1942-43. 
On the Italian Front: I have been in 
Italy for about a month and a half. | 
know now how it feels for mortar and 
artillery (German) to go over one’s 
head, how one feels when he sees bat- 
tle dead and treats battle injuries and 
how many times during the course of 
a battle, all, not just one, offer a silent 
prayer to God to protect them and their 
buddies, and that this mess will soon 
be over. 


Please tell all of the cabinet “Hello” 
for me, and don't forget the YMCA 
bunch either. This time last year I had 
been at Kentucky only a month. A lot 
has happened during that time. Please 
tell the YMCA that I hope they as a 
group got halt as much out of our 
discussions as I alone got... . I hope 
that the “Y” has a successtul year. My 
prayers are always tor those at home, 
here, and for the end of the war. Sin- 
cerely, Ermo Hester, University of 
Kentucky. 


Somewhere in France: Recently I had 
the grand opportunity of meeting some 
young French students; I have their 
addresses, and hope to have some good 
correspondence with them when _ the 
civilian mail gets working again. I had 
a “home” at one of the fellow’s place 
(he was studying to be a priest) and 
had the privilege of visiting with him 
and his family, including a Sunday 
goose dinner which was the parents 
twentieth wedding anniversary day 
celebration (they really “shot the 
works’ in order to get a meal like they 
had—back home it would be an aver- 


Communion service for infantrymen of the 89th Division, 


3rd U. S. Army, before Moselle crossing (U.S. 


‘The editors would like to receive war-letters which you 
may be willing to share with Intercollegian readers) 


age meal). We sat around the table 
and they sang tor me a lot of their tolk 
songs—the boy was an excellent tenor, 
the mother an alto, and dad hit the 
bass. I wish Americans had more of the 
love tor good music like the Europeans 
do. The boy speaks a little English and 
they all understand a little German (of 
which I have a vocabulary of 2 or 3 
words) so we get along good enough 
with the help of dictionaries at every- 
one’s elbow. 

Other students I’ve met have been 
science, math, literature and law boys 
(they all decide so young over here 
just what their held of study is to be). 
They all knew some English so I really 
learned much from them. It is indeed 
interesting to hear from these people 
stories of the occupation, of rescuing 
and hiding Allied air-men, of receiv- 
ing guns and ammunition by parachute 
from England, of FFI (mostly young, 
trigger-happy fellows) activities, etc. Its 
all very impressive.—JOHN JENSEN, Uni- 


versity of/Kentucky. 


A SOLDIER'S PRAYER 


Almighty and all-present Power, 
Short is the prayer | make to Thee, 
1 do not ask in battle hour 

For any shield to cover me. 


The vast, unalterable way, 
From which the stars do not depart, 
May not be turned aside to stay 

The bullet flying to my heart. 


| ask no help to strike my foe, 
| seek no petty victory here, 
The enemy | hate, | know 
To Thee is also dear. 


But this | pray, be at my side 
When death is drawing through the sky, 
Almighty God, who also died, 

Teach me the way that | should die. 


Sgt. Hugh Brodie 


Royal Australian Air Force 
(Missing in Action) 
From “Time,” 2/8/43 
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Christian Forgiveness for Germany ? 


by REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


To answer, analyze both forgiveness and Germany : 


HEN DEALING WITH as ruthless 
A ind terrible an enemy as Nazi 
Germany, the average Christian will be 
tempted to regard the Christian com- 
mandments, “Love your enemy,’ and 
“Forgive not seven times but seventy 
times seven,’ as irrelevant. Yet the 
final norms of the Christian ethic are 
never irrelevant, no matter how com- 
plex the issue to which they must be 
applied. 


Of course you can't love a sadist 


One reason why the love command. 
ment seems irrelevant to the sorry and 
tragic alternatives in our political de- 
cisions, is that we conceive love in senti- 
mental terms. The difficulty is partly 
caused by the lack of distinction in the 
English word Jove, which may mean 
anything and everything and does not 
contain the connotation of disinterested 
good-will, implied in the New Testa- 
ment Agape. It is certainly impossible 
to feel any sentimental attachment for 
a Nazi sadist; for that matter it is 
impossible for any nation to feel any 
emotion of love for another nation, 
even a virtuous one. Collective relations 
of mankind are governed by consider- 
ations of justice. The will to do justice 
must ultimately be informed by the 
power of Agape; but it has little rela- 
tion to any of those sentiments which 
are ordinarily called love. 

The Christian idea of forgiveness to- 
ward the evildoer is deeply rooted in 
the previous conception of the univer- 
sality and mutuality of guilt. The com- 
mandment to love the enemy is a psy- 
chological impossibility for a_ self- 
righteous person. It can have meaning 
only to a contrite one. The natural 
inclination of men, engaged in a tragic 
conflict with a ruthless foe, is to sharp- 
en the contrast between their virtue and 
the sinfulness of the foe. Self-righteous- 
ness is an inevitable concomitant of 
political struggle, whether within a 
nation or between nations. The tempta- 
tion to self-righteousness is particularly 
great when we confront such wicked- 
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ness as the Nazis have unloosed upon 
the world. Yet even in this situation 
any careful analysis of the total his- 
torical complex out of which the par- 
ticular evil which we abhor has 
emerged, will justify the Christian idea 
of mutual and common guilt. 


All the nations have sinned 


Though the passions of war tempt 
us to make purely partisan estimates 
of the root of Nazi evil, any careful 
analysis of the historic facts supports 
the doctrine of mutual guilt. The rea- 
son the doctrine depends upon a re- 
ligiously orientated humility is not 
because the facts are obscure, but be- 
cause passions tend to obscure the facts. 

On the most obvious level of analysis 
we know that the Nazis achieved the 
power to menace the whole world only 
because their dynamic nationalism ex- 
pressed itself against the background 
of a more isolationist and negative na- 
tionalism which characterized the atti- 
tudes of all the nations which have 
been waging war on Germany. The 
indifference of each nation to the plight 
of every other nation created the soil 
of international anarchy out of which 
this tyranny sprang. 

But the German disease germinated 
a long time before it reached the pro- 
portions of a world menace. Even in its 
more embryonic form it was, in most 
of its facets, an accentuation of uni- 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


versal malady in western civilization, 
Viewed trom one aspect German tyran- 
ny represents the abortive but inevitable 
effort of a nation to cure its anarchy. 
The anarchy of German political and 
economic life was partly the conse- 
quence of the failure of the whole 
western world to find a just solution 
for the economic problems of a tech- 
nical society. (One thinks of the rela- 
tion of unemployment and depression 
to the rise of Nazism.) This failure 
resulted in a fratricidal class struggle 
which was aggravated by the too indi- 
vidualistic dogmas of the bourgeois 
world and the too simple collectivism 
of Marxism. A fateful tendency toward 
consistency in German politics accen- 
tuated these dogmatisms. Anglo-Saxon 
politics (particularly in Britain and 
partly in America) contains a saving 
grace of common sense which the Ger- 
mans lacked. It may be, however, that 
it was not so much common sense as 
the greater margin of wealth in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries which saved us 
from the extreme hysteria of the class 
struggle. 


Germany's special sin is rooted 
in history 


In the German disease are some ele- 
ments which may be uniquely German. 
Underneath the Nazi corruption is the 
possibly more dangerous predatory tra- 
dition of the German military-aristo- 
cratic class. The fact that its power was 
not broken in the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth century (and not even after the 
first world war) must be ascribed to 
the lack of power and self-respect of 
the middle class movement. This de- 
fect may in turn be related to the gen- 
eral docility of Germans in their rela- 
tion to government, a weakness which 
may be more justly ascribed to Ger- 
mans generally, than their supposed 
ferocity. It is not ferocious Ger- 
mans who create predatory states, 
but docile Germans who allow 4 
predatory collective behavior, because 
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they have no individual resources to 
check ‘he pretensions of collective pow- 
er. This docility may be at least partly 
derived from the tendency of the Lu- 
theran Reformation to impart an un- 
qualified sanctity to government and to 
prohibit resistance to the state’s author- 
ity on the basis of an almost hysterical 
fear of anarchy. 

The roots of the German disease thus 
lie deep in history; and while some of 
them are peculiarly German, they are 
on the whole accentuations of our own 
maladies. Germany is the boil of bad 
blood in the whole body of our civiliza- 
tion. 


The problem of punishment is a 
difficult one 

A spirit of forgiveness is derived 
from the consciousness of mutual and 
common guilt. It is bound to express 
itself partly in an @ priori confidence in 
some residual common humanity in the 
foe. There are millions of Germans in 
the labor movement and in_ the 
churches and in all classes who have 
offered heroic resistance to the Nazi 
mania. They went to concentration 
camps and to death, while the so-called 
democratic world bargained with Hit- 
ler. These Germans were outraged by 
the Anglo-German naval agreement, 
hoped Hitler would fall if resisted 
when he entered the Rhineland, and 
were driven to despair by Munich. 

It is of course not possible to meas- 
ure the residual health of a nation by 
counting Nazi and anti-Nazi noses. A 
collective disease infects the whole so- 
cial organism. Years of vicious propa- 
ganda, for instance, corrupt the politi- 
cal judgments of even good anti-Nazis. 
The German disease finally resulted in 
a kind of criminal insanity. It will not 
be easy for even the wisest statesman- 
ship to deal with this disease and to 
nurse both Germany and Europe back 
to health. When dealing with individ- 
uals, a national society can always adopt 
the short-cut of capital punishment or 
life imprisonment to remove the social 
peril of the criminal or the insane. But 
these short-cuts are precluded in inter- 
national politics. A nation cannot be 
destroyed. “Imprisonment” for half a 
century has been seriously proposed. 
Such a proposal is futile and danger- 
ous. Europe cannot be turned into a 
vast jail. The jailors would become as 
sane as the incarcerated criminal. It 
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theretore becomes necessary to find and 
to exploit the residual health which can 
become the basis of an_ ultimately 
normal relation to the total society. 

The Christian doctrine of forgive- 
ness does not mean a simple negation 
of justice and does not therefore ex- 
clude the necessity of punishment. But 
from the standpoint of Agape the pri- 
mary question must be, not whether 
we can hurt the enemy as much as he 
has hurt us, but whether we can use 
punishment redemptively, which means 
ultimately for the enemy’s own good. 

In dealing with the problem of pun- 
ishment of the foe we must make some 
distinctions between individual and 
collective guilt, despite the difficulty of 
such discrimination. Individual crimi- 
nals are primarily in two classes: the 
Nazi leaders and the several million 
young Nazis who have been infected 
with the Nazi poison. It is to be hoped 
that the first class will be taken care 
of by lynch law, however inexact and 
terrible such law may be. The alterna- 
tive is trial by international courts, 
which have no body of law to go on, 
and which will be regarded even by 
non-Nazi Germans as primarily courts 
of the victors and not as symbols of 
the majesty of universal law. They 
would make many a martyr out of 
German ofhcers. The young Nazis are 
too numerous to be incarcerated, and 
one can only hope that a healthy Ger- 
many and Europe will finally restore 
many of them to health. They really 
belong to the collective rather than the 
individual problem. 


Defeat exceeds human 
imagination 

It may be that Germany requires 
punishment for its collective guilt. But 
it is much more certain that efforts will 
be made to inflict it, than that such 
efforts will really be salutary. From the 
standpoint of Christian faith it would 
be well to remember the scriptural 
warning might well prompt a sense of 
humility in the face of a catastrophe so 
great as the present war and a crime so 
great as that of Nazism. The crime 
which the Germans have committed is 
too great to make any punishment, de- 
vised by men, adequate; while on the 
other hand the complete breakdown 
which they will suffer in defeat will be 
punishment greater than any which 
could be inflicted by human design. 


Is revenge the answer to this? 


(Louvain Library) 


These tacts ought to make us humble. 
The actual effects of our catastrophic 
period of history are more tremendous 
than anything we could devise. 


San Francisco means peace—or 
more war 


The Germany mania offers us many 
insoluble problems. But we may well 
remember that the security of the world 
will finally depend upon the ability of 
the great powers to build a_ stable 
mutual security system. If they fail to 
do this, Germany will continue to be 
a problem and to aggravate the gen- 
eral insecurity, no matter how rigor- 
ously she is dealt with. If they fail, it 1s 
in fact highly probable that no plans 
against Germany, whether wise or un- 
wise, will be carried out; for if the 
great powers fall out among each other 
we may be fairly certain that each will 
seek to preserve and to use the power 
of Germany against the others. 

We are in the paradoxical situation 
that the failure of the great victorious 
powers will tempt them to present the 
rigorous punishment of Germany to 
a war-weary world as the guarantee of 
future peace, while in reality this fail- 
ure will make even the justified pun- 
ishment of Germany difficult or im- 
possible. A state of international an- 
archy is not overcome by catching the 
worst bandit. It would not be overcome 
even if the bandit could be drawn and 
quartered. But since we are dealing 
with a collective bandit even this tem- 
porary expedient is out of question. If 
the victors do not organize the world, 
they will end by vying with each other 
tor the bandit’s support. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers 


THEY CARRY OUR BALL 


At San Francisco, united American 
Protestantism knows what sort of world 
pattern it wants—a splendid achieve- 
ment of Delaware and Cleveland Con- 
ferences. Students can thank our elder 
brethren (and elder church statesmen ) 
for the realism and vision with which 
they have thus represented our interests 
at the parley. The Federal Council of 
Churches has summoned together the 
best wisdom of American churchmen 
to present our Christian stake in the 
world marked out at Dumbarton Oaks. 

How so? Because here again we have 
the older and wiser charting the course 
which the younger and more naive 
must steer. Leadership in this exciting 
new world will belong to those who 
are students now—rather than to’the 
pince-nez diplomats who will soon be- 
queath it to us. 

We are grateful for the job which 
our senior churchmen have done for 
us, in painstakingly analyzing each 
world plan to point the CAristian de- 
mands laid upon it. We aren’t in the 
clamor for “the Church at the peace 
table.” We'd rather have the peace table 
at church, imbued with the cogency 
and reality of Christ’s demands upon 
men. Christian students want at San 
Francisco not a powerful Church lob- 
by, but a pervasive and dynamic Spirit 
—for the sake ot the world where we 
must bring up our children to be stu- 


dents too. 


NATIONAL SORROW 


Something “existential” fell upon 
America as a great War President was 
suddenly taken—a poignant confronta- 
tion with destiny under God. Last year 
the death of Willkie 
strangely. That of Roosevelt deeply 
millions who had taken his 
leadership tor 


litted us up 


touched 
world granted, and 
among whom there was no complete 
judgment as to how really inspired and 


historic his leadership had been. 
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It is no cause for cynicism that the 
nation suddenly shifts its radio to Chris- 
tian hymns and its public meetings to 
prayer when it faces tragic and unex- 
pected death. Rather, it is proclamation 
that there is nothing else to say, noth- 
ing to think, no mood to invoke—ex- 
cept the Christian claim of immortal- 
ity. This national sadness did offer 
needed outlet to the pent-up war grief 
and emotion of the millions. But we 
were most at the 
American outreach to Christian faith 
as the nation unexpectedly faced the 
ultimate reality of existence. Again this 


awed instinctive 


glib generation finds itself saying in 
humility, “Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 


COMMUNION 1S OURS 


When recently in Spain priests and 
nuns were forbidden by law to wear 
their habit, a quiet custom grew up. 
A priest in mufti would casually enter 
a restaurant in, say, Madrid, with a 
handful of his parishioners. They 
would order, as they sat about the cate 
table, bread and wine. The priest, in- 
formally raising these humble elements, 
would say, “Take, eat...” and “Drink 
ye... Under its trappings of ritual 
and rubric, the Mass, in necessity, was 
again the simple, informal Christian 
meal of friends with the Master. 

Do students, in these days which 
cry out for ultimate symbols ot tellow- 
ship, still think of holy communion as 
merely a solemn rite, climaxing a con- 
ference, stilling a congregation, aweing 
the stranger, comforting the individ- 
ual? Often we seem to. 

Actually—as George MacLeod of the 
Scottish Iona Community, in We Must 
Re-Build, points out—there is at the 
heart of our faith not an austere ritual, 
but a living circle of believers gathered 
with Christ. The shared bread, the 
cup passed hand to hand, are our faith 
in a time when every other token of 
fellowship has withered away. We do 
well to revaluate the communion in 
this day of small student groups. 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the hand .. .” 


UDT VS. SCM 


When we heard the reasons for the 
government ban on Student Christian 
Movement conferences this year—like 
that on most similar gatherings—we 
were somewhat mollified. For it was 
pointed out that trains will be full this 
summer of 30-day furlough GI’s being 
transferred from Europe to the Pacific, 
And more, many thousands of wound. 
ed men will be using transportation 
also, being returned from Europe as 
the pressure there eases. 

If you would have gone to your SCM 
conference, and now cannot use that 
week creatively anyhow, teach in a 
vacation church school, join a caravan, 
wield a pick in a work camp, paint the 
primary department room at church, 
give a week at a_hospital—helping, 
somewhere. 


CHRISTIANS WATCHING 
HISTORY 


The difference between Christian and 
non-Christian in viewing world his. 
tory is that Christians see in Christ 
Jesus the lofty continental divide which 
causes all human events to flow one 
way or the other—the most important 
Fact our temporal sphere can record. 

That makes Yalta and San Francisco 
and Berlin and’ Tokyo—symbols all ot 
great pressures and climaxes—important 
to us as Christians in a very special 
way. We may think of the ancient 
Scot who counseled the young preach- 
er, not with heavy advice on posture or 
diction or theology, but simply with 
this injunction: “Speak a guid word 
for Jesus Christ!” 

The international question of our 
day, for the Christian, is not “who gets 
hold of what” but “what gets hold ot 
whom.” Shall secular motives or re 
ligious motives, the city of this world 
or the city of God govern the achieve- 
ments at San Francisco or any other 
peace table? 
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“learned alot in Posten” — 


says BETTY AKEROYD 
Simmons °45 


FOR YOU WHO HAVE A FREE SUMMER AND SEEK 
A CREATIVE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE — TRY A 


RELOCATION CAMP [OB! 


Boston To PosToN is 3,000 

F tnites! Why go so far for a sum- 
work? And why a_Japanese- 
American Relocation Center, of all 
places?”” Perhaps these are the most 
trequently asked questions of friends 
who inquire about my_ recreational 
work last summer at the Colorado 
River Relocation Camp in Poston, Ari- 
zona. 

I went to Poston to work under the 
War Relocation Authority, a govern- 
ment organization which is seeking to 
work out a war problem which is 
unique in the history of America. In 
1942, eighteen thousand evacuated peo- 
ple of Japanese ancestry, two-thirds of 
them American citizens, were herded 
into Poston, the largest of the ten iso- 
lated barrack-type camps. The reason 
given was: “Exigency of war.” 

Just why I went to Poston is difficult 
to put into words. Perhaps it was a 
compound of a bit of wanderlust and 
of the unselfish and selfish of “really 
being needed,” maybe a bit of worth- 
while experience for a soc major, and 
a bit of my respect for Trudi Taka- 
yama, a nisei Simmons colleague, may- 
be a bit of my con- 
viction of miunority 
group rights, real 
home-front war work, 
and the worth of my 
Christian faith. It 
turned out to be all 
of these, and more. 

The relocation ot 
the active young lead 
ers has taken a toll 
on Community <Ac- 
tivities, an evacue or- 
ganization which 
schedules year-round 
recreation within the 
camp. Thus. WRA 
stepped in to help 
them and created in 


mer recreational positions, at salaries 
of $100 a month to undergraduate stu- 
dents. The demand by all the camps 
for such Summer Activities Assistants 
is as great this summer as last. The 
youngsters were out of school and 
desperately needed recreation to over- 
come the limitations of sand, barbed 
wire, and isolation. Adult recreation 
programs are needed also, as compensa- 
tion for the structural confinement, 
mental bewilderment, and emotional! 
contusion of the older people. 
Objectively, lite in a relocation cen- 
ter is not unbearable physically. At 
Poston, simple, well-balanced meals are 
served in each block messhall. The 
“block” includes fourteen barracks, usu- 
ally tour families to a barracks, its own 
messhall, laundry-house, separate men’s 
and women’s latrines, and usually a 
caretully tended block garden often 
with fine latticework shades, benches, 
a lily pond or fish pool, and beautiful 
shrubbery. Irrigation ditches bring wa- 
ter from the Colorado River, and the 
diligent labor ot the evacues has made 
of the camp a glorious tribute to nature 


amid the arid desert that surrounds it. 


each camp three sum- These highschool-age crafters were a lively group 
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Betty Akeroyd and camp friends 
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Well organized school systems from 
nursery, pre-school, and kindergartens 
through the twelfth grade have been 
the goal of WRA, and many such have 
been accredited by the states in which 
they are located in this two and a half 
year period. 

Most every one trom eighteen years 
old up works at a paid community job, 
on a salary scale ranging trom $12 to 
$19 a month. Poston has over a thou- 
sand acres under food cultivation, its 
own pig and chicken farms, a nursery, 
its own “down-town” block of coopera- 
tive enterprises such as drug-store and 
dry goods canteens, a post office, barber 


shops, newspaper ofhice, etc. 


What is not so bearable lies much 
deeper than the physical makeup of a 


center. It is seen in the taces of thou- Se 
sands of tathers and mothers who have 
given their sons and daughters to the ‘e 
armed forces of our country which ex- ie” 


pects them to fight and even die for 


the Four Freedoms tor a// men which 


yet are denied to these parents. 


A bull-session around a_ sputtering 
barrack’s stove affords another insight: 


“It’s too easy.’ said a boy. “We get 


food, there’s no rent to pay, a movie 


a week and perhaps a ball-game to les- 


sen the deadening routine. Everything 


leads to a degenerative life instead of 


~ 


an invigorating one. Everyone is grab- 
bing for himself. We grab coal, grab 


= 


bits of wood lying around, grab tor 


clothing allotments, grab our food. No 


wonder the little kids are getting so 
they do it too, and think only of them- 


in) . 


(Turn to Page Sixteen) 
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What to Expect 
From San Francisco 


HE HOPES AND FEARS Of war-weary 
‘Loa around the world are tocus- 
ing on the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco. Some are comparing 
this conference with the Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787 which drew up 
our American Constitution. Some com- 
pare it with the Vienna Conference ot 
1848 as a significant opportunity to 
remake the Others, however, 
warn against too extravagant claims for 
the San Francisco Conference and urge 
a realistic appraisal of its limitations as 


world. 


well as its possibilities. 

Up to the very eve of the opening of 
the conference on April 25 the barom- 
eter ot popular expectation fluctuated 
widely from day to day. With charac- 
teristic interest in the drafting of con- 
stitutions, many Americans hoped that 
Francisco a charter could be 
usher in a new 


at San 
written that would 
day in international relationships. It 
looked as if the Crimean Conference 
had filled in the gap of ten per cent dis- 
agreement left over from Dumbarton 
Oaks. But as the weeks passed several 
moves by Soviet Russia created fresh 
anxiety and cast doubt upon the prog- 
ress actually made at Yalta. Yet there 
was hope that a large measure of ac- 
cord among the Big Three could be 
reached before San Francisco and that 
the conference would open with no 
serious handicap. 

Meanwhile the 
American armies through Germany 
upset the Yalta expectation that the 
foundation tor a general international 
organization could be laid before the 
collapse ot resistance in Europe. For a 
time it looked as if Foreign Commissar 
Molotoy would not be able to go to 
San Francisco and that the attention ot 
other important European 
would be distracted trom long-range 
planning by the pressure of military 
and economic issues demanding im- 
mediate settlement. 

Some American observers even pro- 


rapid advance otf 


leaders 


posed a postponement of the opening 
date of the conference. It soon became 
clear, however, that such delay was 
neither feasible nor wise. The acceler- 
ated tempo of military and_ political 
events made it all the more urgent that 
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ENCOURAGES NATIONS TO COOPERATE 
Seeks solutions to pressing political, economic, and social problems and 
helps nations to cooperate in solving them 


AY 


PROMOTES PROSPERITY 
Helps nations work together for post-war reconstruction, increased trade, 
dependable money, and economic development. 
a 


\ 
ADVANCES SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Helps nations to roise standards of living, health, and education to achieve 
o richer life for all. 


FOSTERS FREEDOMS 


Cultivates respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, to insure 
the free flow of knowledge essential to material and spirituol growth. 


COORDINATES INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 


Assures coordination and cooperation among the international organizo- 
tions working on vital problems 


a United Nations Conference should 
convene quickly to establish a general 
security organization before the nations 
should become involved in the details 
of postwar settlements. In spite of un- 
resolved difficulties, the drama of peace 
building must go on. 

The sudden passing of President 
Roosevelt two weeks before the confer- 
ence’s opening date deepened the re- 
solve of statesmen to carry through the 
process of planning that was begun at 
Moscow in 1943 and put into concrete 
form at Dumbarton Oaks. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 


EC | 
commission ECONOMIC 
SOCIAL 
COMMISSION & SOCIAL 
COUNCIL SECRETARIAT 
COMMISSIONS 
SECRETA\ 
GENERA 

gs INTERNATIONAL LABOR |: INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD ANO INTERNATIONAL BANK Foe fille 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION RECONSTRUCTION & DEVELOPMENT 


sox HUMANITARIAN AGENCIES OTHER ECONOMIC 
AGENCIES 


HEALTH EDUCATION CULTURAL 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION PROP 
The Proposals were recommended to their governments by the China 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, USSR, and — discus 


ADMITS NEW MEMBERS TO UNITED NATIONS 
Brings in new member notions and, if necessory in the interests of 
peace, expels members or suspends their rights and privileges. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMA 
ASK YOUR LIBRARIA 


“The only limit to ow re 


FRANKLIN Deano Re 
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| GENERAL SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


INVESTIGATES DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS 


Finds out obout differences or disputes between nations that might lead 
to international friction or couse a threat to the peace. 


MILITARY 
STAFF SEEKS PEACEFUL SETTLEMENTS 
COMMITTEE ae Urges nations to settle their disputes by peaceful means, including appeal 
to the International Court of Justice. 
REGIONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 
DEVELOPMENT os DECIDES ON MEASURES TO KEEP THE PEACE 
Te, | ee Security Council decides whot steps should be token if a di i 


TION PROPOSED AT DUMBARTON OAKS 


s by the China and released on October 9, 1944. They are offered for full 
SR, and —_ discussion by the governments and peoplesof the United Nations. 


TAKES POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ACTION 


Cuts off trade, communication and diplomatic relations with nations 
threatening the peace. Member nations coopercie as requested. 


7 
TAKES MILITARY ACTION 


As a last resort, uses armed contingents of United Notions to keep of 
restore the peace. Military Staff Committee odvises on hes! use of forces. 


HAT CAN WE reasonably expect to 

WwW come out of the San Francisco 
Conterence? If we keep this United Na- 
tions gathering in proper perspective, 
what are likely to be its distinctive con- 
tributions to world order? 

1. The scope of conference delibera- 
tions is limited definitely to preparing 
a charter of a world organization to 
preserve peace. As Secretary Stettinius 
said recently, “It is not a peace confer- 
ence. It will not deal with boundaries 
or reparations or questions concerned 
with the disarmament and control of 


MAKES PLANS TO CONTROL ARMAMENTS 
Elaborates plans for the regulation and limitation of armaments. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 
SK YOUR LIBRARIAN 


ou wealizalion of tomor- 
oullt of today. Let ud 
thong and active faith.” 


in Deno Roosevect, written the night betore he died. 
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Germany and Japan.” It will seek to 
establish channels through which dis- 
putes arising from such settiements may 
be handled in the future. 

2. The most that we can expect from 
San Francisco is an agreement that 
would bind the United Nations in a 
somewhat loose federation while they 
learn to work together for peaceful 
ends. “San Francisco will bring only 
the beginning of world order,” said 
John Foster Dulles recently. “The con- 
ference is likely to concentrate on cre- 
ating a limited but flexible charter 
which can be improved as the faith 
among the big increases,” 
writes James B. Reston from Washing- 


powe rs 


ton. 


3. The basic structure of the pro- 
posals worked out at Dumbarton Oaks 
will probably be approved at San Fran- 
cisco. More than 150 amendments have 
been proposed, but these are directed 
for the most part to gaps in the struc- 
ture and not to fundamental changes. 

Among the major issues that are 
likely to arise are these: 

1. The role of lesser nations. Can 
ways be found of giving more weight 
to smaller nations without weakening 
the effectiveness of the measures de- 
signed to prevent war? 

2. Voting procedure. Will the agree- 
ment reached at the Crimean Confer- 
ence regarding the veto power of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council be approved? If the British 
Empire is to have six votes in the 
assembly, will Soviet Russia and the 
United States insist on more than one 
vote? 

3. Regional agreements. What is to 
be the relation to the United Nations 
organization of regional arrangements 
such as the Pan-American Union and 
the Soviet-French Alliance? 

4. Trusteeship. Shall a plan be de- 
veloped to place some of the liberated 
areas and former mandates under in- 
ternational trusteeship? 

Although 
Francisco is only one phase of a long 
process of peace building, it represents 
a “decisive juncture in world affairs. 
“All over the world” says Jacques 
Maritain, “men are waiting for such a 
vision and inspiration . . . the awaken- 
ing of an immense, heroic hope for a 


the conference at San 


genuinely new civilization more wor- 
thy of man. Paul Limbert 
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“Citizen of Heaven” and the U. S. A, 


World government becomes a Christian’s own business 
today; faith must be in action in the market, at the 
polls, at San Francisco... 


by CHARLES D. KEAN 


HE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL illumines the 
i rs that we cannot escape the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, even 
though we may ignore them. It is ob- 
vious that we are planning tomorrow's 
world in one way or another. Actually, 
we have two possible choices—either to 
meet problems in a helter-skelter way 
as they come along, or systematically 
to face recognizable issues. Over our 
heads hangs the judgment of God. We 
are not only building a world for our- 
selves, whether we plan intelligently or 
not, but also a world for our children, 
and for our brothers, whether they like 
it or not. The Christian gospel will not 
let us escape from the fact that what 
we do today has its results tomorrow: 
just as what we did yesterday con- 
tributed to today’s confusion. It would 
be a healthy thing to ask ourselves, 
when we look at pictures of starving 
children and other atrocities of the war, 
whether we are aware that the Ameri- 
can attitude in the thirties helped con- 
demn these victims. 


Accent on Intelligence 

There is a Christian vocation in citi- 
zenship. In our relationships, business 
and social, private and public, we are 
all potentially the agents of Christ and 
the servants of the brotherhood of the 
sons of God. But this Christian voca- 
tion in citizenship, in a world in which 
protessional skills have evolved and 
have their legitimate place, requires in- 
telligence. No one can master all the 
skills which go into modern living, but 
there is no need that he do so. There 
is a need, however, that the man who ts 
a Christian, as well as a citizen, make 
an effort to understand what makes the 
world go. It makes his own participa- 
tion in its life more effective. Just be- 
cause we have evolved medical science 
to a high degree of proficiency does not 
make it unnecessary for the average 
man to learn hygiene and first aid. 
Rather, these layman’s skills are to be 
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encouraged, and the man who has 
mastered them is that much more use- 
ful. He is no longer as easy a victim 
to circumstance, and those who are 
with him at the time of an accident can 
profit by his knowledge. Furthermore, 
he knows and respects the expert work 
of the physician, yet has also a measure 
of critical judgment about his work. 


Similarly, the Christian view of citi- 
zenship has a definite place for the 
layman's understanding of the various 
aspects of social mechanism. One does 
not become a professional economist 
by keeping up his knowledge of eco- 
nomics, but he has a measure of critical 
judgment over the economists. This is 
true in the related fields of politics and 
sociology. In a technical civilization, we 
can become the victims of the experts. 
The way to prevent being victimized 
is not to discard their skills as value- 
less, but to understand something about 
them. This is particularly true in the 
social fields, where quacks abound, and 
where special interests mask their self- 
seeking by scientific jargon. After all, 
we are not protected in the political and 
economic aspects of living the way we 
are in the fields of health by state 
examiners who must pass upon physi- 


Citizenship is Christian business 


cians before they are permitted to 
practice. 

Furthermore, in a democratic society, 
we are called upon to pass judgment 
at the polls upon what has been done 
in our name by our representatives. 
Whether we vote intelligently or unin. 
telligently, whether we vote for known 
isolationists because we like their 
names, or because our grandfathers 
voted under the same party emblem, 
or whether we vote with discrimination 
for men whose views represent ours, 
our votes are still being counted, and 
we are at least going through the mo- 
tions of being citizens. When we realize 
that just because we are Americans 
over twenty-one years of age we have 
a role to play in politics, economics, and 
sociology, whether or not we under- 
stand anything about them, the im- 
portance of what we are doing should 
be apparent. 

The World Is Our Business 

Because we are Christians as well as 
citizens, we are called upon to plan in- 
telligently for a world which will foster 
more adequately the world-wide ftel- 
lowship of the sons of God. We are 
living at one of the critical moments of 
human history when the parts we play 
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as citizens have more obvious signif- 
cance than in tranquil times. Under 
the pressure of war every aspect of our 
social existence has been twisted out of 
shape, and a rebound to its former 
position 18 impossible. Millions of 
young men have been mobilized into 
the armed services, and more millions 
into the nation’s industrial army. Our 
national industrial plant has been in- 
creased immensely. Whatever we may 
think of the merits of a “cooling off” 
period, or a long armistice at the end 
of the war with a large American Army 
retained in service, it is obvious that 
the bulk of the industrial plant will no 
longer be devoted to making munitions 
of war. Millions of soldiers and sailors 
will be returned to civilian life to try 
to find jobs in a world which shows few 
signs of needing their services as the 
artisans of peace. The use of the indus- 
trial plant is the concern not only of 
particular manufacturers, but of us all. 
The re-employment of service men is 
our common problem. The nature of 
the world tor which we work as citi- 
zens, through our political activity in 
domestic affairs and through our 
mobilized public opinion in foreign 
policy, 1s Our concern because we are 
Christians. 


In the postwar era, the Christian 
whose sense of citizenship outreaches 
his national boundaries will find him- 
self facing the problems of the recon- 
struction of devastated continents, the 
resettlement of millions of homeless 
people, and the providing of at least a 
minimum economic standard for whole 
nations. The problems of hatreds nur- 
tured during the war years will be un- 
solved. Issues will remain before us of 
colonies, of economic imperialism, of 
racial minorities, of national bound- 
anes, and the direction which inter- 
national co-operation should take. Every 
major country will face the same prob- 
lem we have, namely, that of trans- 
forming a war economy of accentuated 
industry and manpower shortage into 
a peacetime economy. While an Amer- 
can Christian will necessarily have an 
immediate concern for the welfare of 
his own country, he must have a 
broader view of life than the gentleman 
who said, “We are not fighting this 
war to give a quart of milk to every 
Hottentot.” Even Hottentots are chil- 
dren of God. 
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If the war has taught us anything, 
it is that problems common to every 
land must be met along a common 
front. We can try to ignore the facts 
of historical development and attempt 
to excise the United States from the 
world’s organic structure, or we can 
plan from the standpoint of economic 
and political realism. Our citizenship, 
however, can be intelligent only if we 
recognize that there are many strong 


divisive torces in the world. We still / 


have with us the heritage of special 
interests, special classes, special privi- 
leges, special racial alignments. We also 
have with us the new crop of war- 
accentuated, if not war-born, cleavages, 
the results of cruelty, hatred, and bit- 
terness. We need to be honest, without 
vindictiveness or sentimentality, in our 
recognition that Lidices and the syste- 
matic dehumanization of whole peo- 
ples will not be forgotten overnight. At 
the same time we cannot punish whole 
nations without opening one wound 
while healing another. We need a sense 
of world citizenship to face these prob- 
lems constructively. The Christian gos- 
pel encourages such a widening of the 
horizons of our responsibility. 

Because a man is alive and a mem- 
ber of society, he is a citizen in some 
sense. If he accepts uncritically the 
cultural premises of this age, even the 
best exercise of citizenship will result in 
a perpetuation, although with perhaps 
some refinement, of the confusion un- 
derlying the depression and the war. 
The use of Christian insights will not 
solve the problems of the day, but it 
can lead to an honest tacing of the 
fundamentals. At the least, if we place 
personality above things and man’s di- 
vine relationship above his mastery of 
techniques, tomorrow's problems will 
not be merely extensions of today’s. 


DEATH vs. BOLLARS 


Students of Europe and Asia live on inti- 
mate terms with hunger, despair, death. 

We in comfortable America agreed to raise 
$500,000 for war relief among these fellow 
students. Yet at the last lap of the academic 
year, we have not even reached the half-way 
mark toward that goal. 

Dollars save lives. Lack of relief-dollars 
means actual death for students deprived of 
this help we can give. 

What are YOU going to do about it? For 
printed material write: World Student Ser- 
vice Fund, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


This column aims to give up-to-date 


information on the status of bills and 
issues previously called to the attention 
of students by the mimeographed 
“Student Public Affairs News.” 

FEPC Hearings are being conducted 
on HR2232, which would establish a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Commission, and Sror, a similar bill 
in the Senate. Another measure, spon- 
sored by Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, 
is S549, which would establish an 
FEPC with power only to investigate 
and advise. Although there seems to be 
majority support for the first two bills 
mentioned, observers predict a filibuster 
by southern congressmen the 
measures come up for adoption. 

Compulsory Military Training. No 
hearings on these bills are scheduled 
and it appears that action by Congress 
on peacetime compulsory military 
training is being postponed at least 
until atter the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. Those favoring such legislation 
are watching caretully the tides of pub- 
lic opinion as measured by magazine 
articles and letters to congressmen. 

Bretton Woods. Hearings have been 
conducted for several weeks on S540, 
providing participation of the United 
States in an International Bank tor 
Reconstruction and Development, and 
an International Monetary Fund, in- 
troduced by Senator Robert Wagner 
of New York and Charles Tobey ot 
New Hampshire. The Bretton Woods 
Agreement has been widely approved 
by economists. The only serious op 
position comes from a group of bank- 
ers who favor the Bank but oppose the 
Fund, which aims at providing stable 
currencies. Discussion on this legisla 
tion in the Senate is likely to continue 
tor several weeks. 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. The 
United Nations Conference will prob- 
ably continue for a month or six weeks. 
A treaty based on the agreement reach- 
ed at San Francisco will be presented 
to the Senate very soon atter the close of 
the conference. Watch tor this impor- 
tant debate in the summer or early tall. 

Paul Limbert 
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This is the General Committee of the WSCF, meeting in Bievres, France, in 1938 


We Are a World Movement 


The World’s Student Christian Federation Plans Post-War Program 


WSCF SUMMONS EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration will be one of the first, perhaps 
the first, of international organizations 
to meet officially after V-E Day. As 
this is written (mid-April) the WSCF 
Is summoning its Executive Committee 
to meet in the USA in late May. No 
meeting of this group has been possible 
since 1939, when it met in La Roche 
Dieu (now burned and blasted) at 
Bievres in France. A year before that 
the General Committee (shown in the 
picture above) also met at Bievres. 
Sharp eyes will pick out in the group 
the USA representatives—Helen Mor- 
ton, Rose Terlin, Allison Currie, 
Bill Quellian, Clarence Elliott, Luther 
Tucker, Herbert King, Edwin Espy. 
The men clasping knees in the tront- 
center are Kiang Wen Han and Visser 
‘t Hooft, who in that meeting were 
elected Vice Chairman and Chairman. 
Lett rear are Augustine Ralla Ram of 
India and T. Z. Koo of China—both 
now in the USA. Right-rear is the then 
newly-elected Federation General Sec- 
retary Robert Mackie. 

The period since 1939 has been for 
these members of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation years of hard- 
ship, suffering, exile, imprisonment, 
hunger, isolation. Also, these have been 
years of accomplishment, of unbroken 
unity, of spiritual discovery; and in 
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spite of the difficulty of wartime travel, 
an amazing amount of intervisitation 
and intercommunication has been 
achieved. 

Thus an Executive Committee meet- 
ing now is imperative because so much 
is happening in the life of the Federa- 
tion and so much is already planned. 


TRULY A UNITED NATIONS 
MEETING 

Among those expected: 

W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft from Switzer- 
land. General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; during the war 
years he has kept in touch with stu- 
dent movements in Sweden, Germany, 
Eastern Europe, as well as his native 
Holland. 

Kiang Wen Han of China. He has 
given most of his waking moments 
these past eight years to promoting the 
administration of student war relief of 
which he has been Executive Secretary, 
and to maintaining the life of the SCM 
of China (he is the National Secretary ). 

T. Z. Koo of China, a Secretary of 
the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion again in circulation after three 
years “silence” in Shanghai and Hong- 
kong. 

Bengt Hoffman of Sweden, former 
Secretary of the SCM there. More re- 
cently has been serving prisoners of war 
in England, and American internees in 
Stockholm; soon he goes to Canada to 


serve German and other prisoners of 
war. 

Phillip Maury of France, a French 
SCM delegate at Bievres 1938 (in white 
“pull-over” upper left, in the above pic- 
ture), he is now one of the young 
“resistance” leaders in the French goy- 
ernment—serving in the Ministry of 
Information. 

Hans Heckendijk of Holland, a 
member of the Dutch Colonial Minis- 
try now en route to the NEI—as soon 
as the Japanese cooperate in making 
his mission. possible. 

Alan R. Booth of England. The 
British SCM (ot which he is General 
Secretary) moved its headquarters out 
of blitzed London to rural Leicester- 
shire—to be bombed out there, while 
the London building escaped all dam- 
age. 

Augustine Ralla Ram of India— 
Executive Secretary of the SCM of In- 
dia, Burma and Ceylon, now on a fra- 
ternal tour in the USA. 

Alexander Miller, a former General 
Secretary of the New Zealand SCM. 
During the London blitz of 1940 he 
was minister of an East End Presbyte- 
rian church which like so many other 
churches was demolished. 

In addition to those named, repre- 
sentatives of the United States and 
Canada will be present; and movements 
of some other countries will be repre 


sented by persons already in the USA. 
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T. Z. Koo comes to America to serve as Official Advis- 
or to the Chinese Delegation at San Francisco and to 
attend the conference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in New York City. 


ARCH 30 was an ordinary day— 
M unul a light tap sounded on our 
office door. Then, in a moment, I 
dasped the hand of a renowned gen- 
deman from China. Slight of figure, 
grey-gowned, serene, he flashed a bril- 
liant smile at my enthusiastic greeting. 
The visitor was T. Z. Koo, known to 
student audiences of China, Australia, 
India, Europe and America as a scholar, 
artist and Christian world citizen. In 
answer to excited questions, he told a 
colorful tale of life in Hongkong and 
Shanghai under Japanese occupation, 
and escape through enemy lines to 
Chungking. Now he is in the USA as 
Oficial Adviser to the China Delega- 
tion at San Francisco. 

Only two weeks before the day he 
called on triends in New York, “T. Z.” 
was pounding the bomb-scarred_ pave- 
ments ot Chungking, trying by all pos- 
sible means to obtain passage by air to 
America. non-military and non- 
government person, his aim seemed 
hopeless of fulfillment. Then came a 
courier bearing an official document 
requesting the presence of Dr. Koo be- 
tore Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at 
4:00 P.M., March 15. The General- 
ssimo was genial and helpful. Dr. Koo 
requires a priority?>—‘‘T'll tell T. V. 
Soong to get one for you.” It was as 
simple as that. 

The next morning Dr. Koo received 
a plane priority and a diplomatic pass- 


port inscribed: “Ofhcial Adviser to 
China’s Delegation to the United Na- 
tions’ Conference in San Francisco.” 
Fortunately for the Student Christian 
Movement, his presence in this coun- 
try makes possible his attendance at 
the WSCF conferences in May. 

On December 8, 1941, Dr. Koo was 
in Hongkong, booked as a _ passenger 
on the Pan-American Clipper. The at- 
tack of the Japanese forces on Hong- 
kong that day changed his _ plans 
radically and made of his Clipper 
ticket an interesting souvenir. With 
Mrs. Koo he managed to gain passage 
to Shanghai on a Japanese ship. In 
Shanghai the problem of food was 
omnipresent and hunger a daily com- 
panion. Rationed rice was wormy and 
insufhcient, so into the flourishing Black 
Market went the family rug, followed 
by articles of furniture and_ personal 
possessions. “At dinner we would say, 
“Today we are eating our typewriter. 
Tomorrow possibly we shall eat our 
In Shanghai Dr. Koo _ be- 
came Superintendent of a Maternity 
Hospital. Then the American Commu- 
nity Church, which had lost its Ameri- 
can members and pastor, asked him to 
serve their church as pastor. While 


camera. 


he 1s not an ordained minister, Dr. Koo 
agreed to serve, but only “on condition 
that the church retain its interracial, 
international and interdenominational 
character.” 


Dr. Koo trekked 800 miles inland, over paths which countless students have trod, 
during China’s 8-year war 
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T. Z. Koo, photographed at Colgate, where 
he spoke soon after arrival in U.S.A. 


Under surveillance of Japanese gen- 
darmes, with hunger a daily portion, 
Dr. Koo nevertheless regards the period 
in Shanghai as a “great blessing,” for 
he was learning new skills, “working 
with babies and things of that type.” 
He learned new disciplines, too, for 
“when one picks over dirty rice, grain 
by grain, he is likely to feel rebellious.” 

Early one morning in September of 
1944 he slipped out of Shanghai for a 
short lap on an east-bound train. (The 
train was destroyed by bombs a few 
hours after he left it.) Then came a 
wracking 800-mile trek through no- 
man’s land between Japanese lines into 
Free China and Chungking. Wearily 
pushing a heavily laden cart through 
pathless darkness, he and his cartman 
eventually espied in the dawn light the 
twin rails of the Peiping-Hankow Rail- 
way. With new strength born of joy, 
they managed to get themselves and 
cart across the deep trenches which 
the Japanese had dug on either side of 
the tracks. Free China! “I embraced 
the first Chinese soldier I met,” said 
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Advertisement 


A lieutenant-colonel, whose theater ribbons include Sicily, Salerno, 
Vanafro, Volturno, Anzio, Rome, Southern France, the Vosges, and 
Germany, writes: “I have been in quite a few close shaves and I’m 
frank to admit that one of the things that has helped me to 
bear it more than any other one thing was my copy of The yg ae 
Room. | read it every day. It is sent to me by a friend, and it has 
meant so much to me that I want others to share it. You will find 


enclosed a money order for $10... 


for the sending of yearly sub- 


scriptions to the blind, preferably to veterans of the armed forces 


of the United States.” 


On the home front as well as on the firing line, men must call on 
other resources than their own for strength to meet the stress and 


strains of living. 


Aiding those who seek strength through Divine guidance, The 
Upper Room serves as devotional guide for over 2,350,000 people. 
Letters by the thousands tell how this little book of daily devotions 
is helping men and women face the crisis of the hour. 

For the convenience of college and preparatory school students, 

as well as for general distribution, The Upper Room 1s available 

in handy Pocket Edition form (3'%4 x 41 inches, 96 pages) easy 

to carry in pocket or purse. Ten or more copies to one address, 

5 cents each, postpaid. Special envelopes for remailing, $1.00 

per 100. Single yearly subscriptions, 30 cents. Address orders to 


THE 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING, 


OM 


NASHVILLE 3, TENBESSEE 


Dr. Koo, “I was so happy.’ Malaria 
and bandits presented further obstacles, 
but om January 1, 1945, he arrived in 
Chungking. 

And now he is with us in America. 
His wisdom will be a great asset to the 
discussions in San Francisco. China 
wants recognition as a tree nation. 


“The armies of the Central Govern- 


ment, strengthened by lend-lease, will 
be able to control the Communist forces. 
Once China 1s free of the weary neces- 
sity of waging war, Chiang Kai-shek 
and the able T. V. Soong will proceed 
to reorganize the economic and politi- 
cal life of China on strong democratic 


patterns.” 


T. Z. Koo is one of the world’s great 
religious leaders. During a harsh ex- 
perience in which he knew privation 
and cruelty at its worst, he felt his 
“inward man renewed day by day” and 
now looks toward the future without 
bitterness. His religious faith is deep- 
ened, and he regards the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation (of which 
he is a secretary) as a precious fellow- 
ship which has a task of healing and 
rebuilding to do in the war-torn world. 
“The Christian fellowship has no place 
for rancor or hate. War cannot destroy 
this fellowship and when the war ends 
the WSCF must be ready for its new 


tasks.” Genevieve Schneider 


POSTON 
(From Page Nine) 
selves. No wonder we're apathetic and 
ingrown. 

But no one can spend time in the 
camps and not be convinced that the 
seeds of hope are there, and with it the 
patience and determination to blaze 
new paths, if only the self-assurance cap 
be built up and family and financial 
situations ironed out. Our recreational 
jobs gave us an opportunity to help 
them. We worked directly with the 
C. A. (Community Activities) evacue 
staff. They were eager for new ideas 
and we to help where we could. We 
were young people together, working, 
planning, playing, and above all really 
caring. It was the combination of 
camp counsellor job in directing actiy- 
ity groups plus a shared responsibility 
tor the creation, leadership, and follow- 
through of the total recreational pro- 
gram tor the whole community. 

Within about two weeks after J ar. 
rived the nucleus of my own program 
was worked out around a schedule of 
morning swimming instruction classes 
and afternoon grammar and_ junior 
high school athletic groups and craft 
groups. Most of the high school 
fellows and girls held com- 
munity jobs tor the summer but 
soon expressed the desire for some or. 
ganized evening recreation similar to 
the daily program—sports, swimming, 
etc. For them and for the adults 
who needed some torm of relaxation 
besides the one weekly movie too, we 
scheduled Monday and Thursday eve- 
ning swimming classes. 

Later we worked out two weekly 
programs tor Tuesday and Friday 
nights, a Starlight Symphony concer 
and a “Fun F'rall” evening. 

Planning committee meetings, get 
ting resource materials, and endless leg- 
work checkup takes time too, but the 
shy smile on 14-year-old Blackie’s face 
when he said “thanks” for showing 
him the scissors kick, or a room full of 
laughing adolescents learning to jitter 
bug, constantly renews your enthus: 
asm. 


If you want 
A CREATIVE JOB in 
a RELOCATION CAMP 
write, giving particulars of education 
and experience in social work, to: 
Bruce Maguire, 
715 South Hope Street, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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“We are Reproduceable”— 


meaning, ““We may be the ideas you are looking for, 


to add significance to your Christian Association program.” 


Baltimore campus advances 
“One World” 

The Johns Hopkins University 
YMC1's Cosmopolitan Club includes 
foreign students, American students 
who have traveled, and others inter 
ested in foreign countries and customs. 
The purpose is primarily social. A 
typical meeting includes “just conver- 
sation, a speaker or demonstration, 
and a social period of games or dane 
ing and retreshments. 


Oberliners explore industry 

The YWCA at Oberlin College in- 
vited students to join its Student- 
Industrial Committee by asking, “Are 
you interested in labor problems? Have 
you had office or factory experience? 
If so, you'll enjoy working with us. 
We study local and national industrial 
conditions, union activities, employ- 
ment opportunities and labor legisla- 
tion. Or, if you haven't yet ventured 
into the industrial world, you'd like to 
find out about the worker’s difficulties. 
Our program includes lectures by em- 
ployment experts and union officials, 
and pow-wows with industrial girls in 
neighboring towns.” 


Interracial Code for Berkeley 

The YWCA and YMCA at the Uni- 
versity of California were instrumental 
in getting an excellent Interracial Code 
adopted by the Berkeley Council of 
Social Agencies. The code, based on 
one worked out by the Detroit Council 
of Social Agencies, was discussed first 
by the race relations group and then 
by the joint cabinet. Both Associations 
are members of the local Council of 
Social Agencies, so it was logical that 
they should bring the matter before the 
Council, which recommended the code 
to member agencies. William J. Davis, 
YMCA Secretary, will send a copy of 
the code to any interested person who 
requests a copy. 
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Week-end workcamps in Minnesota 

Volunteer workers from the Unive) 
sity of Minnesota YWCA and YMC.1 
spent several week-ends last summer at 
a cooperatively owned tarm near the 
campus. Manual labor occupied them 
in the daytime, but evenings were de- 
voted to worship, discussion, singing 
and folk-dancing. Student and adult 
participants included Negroes, Chinese, 
Japanese-Americans, Jews and Gentiles. 
Negro students were invited to address 
rural churches in the vicinity. 


Joint sessions cover wide ground 

A concept of God tor Moderns; The 
sible, Handbook for Living; Religion 
in Marriage; The Christian and Social 
Conflict; Religion at the Peace Table— 
these were the topics of five discussions 
held by the University of Wisconsin 


YMCA and YWCA. 


Getting acquainted with Cleveland 

YWCAs in Northern Ohio spent a 
Saturday in an Acquaintance Tour in 
Cleveland. The theme was, “Faith Men 
Live By.” The tour included attend- 
ance at a sabbath service in The Tem- 
ple, and visits to St. Agnes’ Roman 
Catholic Church, 
St. John’s Beckwith 
Memorial Church, 
an Italian Presby- 
terian Church and 
St. James AME 
Church. 


Kansans discuss 
“College of the 
Future’ 

The YWCA, 
YMCA and_= Stu- 
dent Government 
Association at Kan- 
sas State College 
jointly sponsored a 
series of forums on 
the .subject, Have 
We <A Forward 


Looking College’ The series was open 
ed by President Milton S. Eisenhower 
(brother ot Ike) on “The College of 
the Future.” Other topics discussed 
were, Testing and Counselling, Liberal 
izing Technical Curriculums and In- 


tegration of Educational Experiences. 


Portrait of a cabinet leader 

Penn State Christian Association out- 
lines the qualities of a Christian leader. 
He (or she) should have: profound 
belief in the great potentialities ot per- 
sons and of society; should have an 
inquiring and courageous mind and 
have definite ethical and religious con- 
victions. Should be capable of interpret- 
ing the emphases of the Association 
and advancing its program; be willing 
to give freely of his time to the work 
of the Association; should be able to 
work cooperatively with his colleagues, 
and together with these should have a 
growing understanding of the Chris- 
tian taith. 


Wooster’s Advisory Board celebrates 

The YWCA_ Advisory Board of 
Wooster College is celebrating its twen- 
ty-hfth anniversary this year. Each 


board member serves four-year terms. 


‘Twas Christmas, yes; but every week the Minneapolis University 
Branch uses up twelve pounds of popcorn at parties for servicemen 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


—that God is our Strength 


The Way and the Challenge— that as the Scripture says, ‘Let him who would boast, boast 
of the Lord.’ For my part, | came among you in weakness and 
with a great deal of fear and trembling, and my teaching and 
message were not put in plausible philosophical language, but 
they were attended with convincing spiritual power, so that 


“| tell you | am the door of the sheepfold. Whoever enters 
through me will be saved, and will pass in and out and find 
pasture. A thief comes only to steal and kill and destroy; |! 


have come to let them have life, and to let them have it , 

your faith might rest, not on human philosophy, but on the 
in abundance. | am the good shepherd. The good shepherd = gi : 
power of God. I Corinthians 1:26—2:s 
will give his life for his sheep. John 10:8-10 


Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? ! 


And he gave away of the wine and bread— Who talks of scheme and plan? 


Toke, eat end drink of me, he seid; The Lord is God! He needeth not | 

And when the multitude was fed . 
The poor device of man. 

Satan was frightened, for he saw , 
That all the countries of the heart, More than your schoolmen teach, within | 
On which the war was waged and fought, Myself, alas, | know: 
Turning to Christ, now took the part Too dark ye cannot paint the sin, 
Of love that dwelleth in the heart, , Too small the merit show. 
And he insulted Christ the more q 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings: 


- an And said this was his total war, 
And Christ replied— 


: | know that |God is good. 
| ae To make this world | dimly guess from blessings known ’ 
Be In union and accord Of greater out of sight, . 
oa The soul’s abode And with the chastened Psalmist own n 
ae The home of God, His judgments, too, are right. 

Is work that Christ 

ee Must do for God.” Oh brothers! If my faith is vain, 


Mary Britton Miller in The Crucifixion If hopes like these betray, 


ee Pray for me that my feet may gain 
a The sure and safer way. 
a Oh God, fountain of light and truth, give to thy Church ch 


. . vision, charity and understanding, that the heavenly message And thou O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, h 


ae of thy Son, free from the traditions of men, may be welcomed 
—* as the promise of a better age; through him who maketh all Forgive me if too close | lean 


a things new, Jesus Christ our Lord. My human heart on thee. - 
ee Book of Common Worship, Presbyterian Church U.S.A. John Greenleaf Whittier in The Eternal Goodness - 
Oh Light that burns and heals, Oh Love that breaks and We pray, Oh God, that since man’s need is one, we may all re 
adhe soothes the heart, Oh Life that stirs and satisfies; how shall find one way to thee, the one God. Forbid that in our highest fi 
ie wseddere thee? things we should find fellowship impossible. May the spirit of th 
1 We have prayed too carelessly that thou wouldst show us Christ break down all barriers, and answer the desire of all pr 
ae thy love, forgetting that angels veil themselves before thee. nations. | bu 
“a We have longed to look upon the beauty of thy countenance, We pray for a union so deep and universal that it shall 60) 
es not considering whether anything would ever seem so fair gather all within one fold: those who pray, and those who , 
a again. We have sought to know all mysteries, and never stayed cannot, those whose faith is firm, and those whose doubt is slow a 
Pe: to ask if we had fortitude to bear the truth. We have desired to clear. May we never be content with aught that excludes 1% 
; e to follow after Christ, counting not his lonely way, his utter another from the fulness of thy grace, a single soul from the be’ 
sacrifice, his broken heart. welcome of thy heart. | to 
a And now we have come at length to apprehend what such William FE. Orchard in The Temple an. 
+ answered prayers might mean, yet with clearer light we dare Compiled by Charles West tar 
- to ask them all again. Answer them, even though we do not Columbia "43 | 
~" fully know; for we are tired to twilight, falsehood, and the nF 
ih easy way. Tremblingly we place ourselves in thy hands. Lead as 
a us by thy love into fuller light and to more glorious life. hol 
a Amen. William E. Orchard in The Temple Ing 
the 
oy To Fellowship Beyond all Creeds stu 
= “For consider brothers, what happened when God called you. Let 
ce. Not many of you were what men call wise, not many of you Pre 
a were influential, not many were of high birth. But you are his trv; 
i children, through your union with Christ Jesus whom God has fait 
oe made our uprightness and consecration and redemption, so 
MA 


ANSWER NO. | 


The genius of our Student Chris- 
tian Movement, 1s, I believe, just the 
“personal Biblical 
faith” that you mention. It is this be- 


non-institutiona! 


lief in a personal dynamic reaching 
across all institutional, denominational, 
and national lines, forming a_ fellow: 
ship o! committed Christians, that has 
made the WSCF a reality, that moti 
vated the Denison Conference, and that 
will make our Movement ever more 
elective in changing the lives of peo- 
le. 

I believe that setting the goal ) 
a “personal Biblical non-institutional 
faith” for each member of our Asso- 
cations 1s being Protestant. I also be. 
lieve that doing this would put ever- 
increasing strength, depth, and power 
into our Movement. I say, “Let's be 
more Protestant!” 


Betty Jean Kline 
UCLA ‘46 


ANSWER NO. 2 


We see around us in our world a 
chaos of conflict. Opposing armies are 
only superficial evidences of a few of 
the many opposing ideals which are 
current. So when the question is asked, 
“Are we a Protestant movement?” my 
frst reaction is that an affirmative an- 
swer contains the seeds of more con- 
fict. It would be possible to think of 
the SCM as “Protestant” and still not 
provoke conflict with non-Protestants, 
but we humans are so prone to adopt 
some cause and follow it narrowly, that 
it is more likely that “Protestant” 
might become a too-distinguishing 
bel, which would cause us uncritically 
to over-value everything Protestant, 
and undervalue everything non-Protes- 
tant. 

Let's work with students of other 
faiths as much as possible. Let us also 
hold up our own particular faith, priz- 
ing especially the freedom to work out 
the details of our faith by personal 
study of the Bible and free discussion. 
Let’s not think of ourselves as just 
Protestants, but as people who are 
trying to find and tollow a satistying 


faith. 
Winslow G. Fox 
4 University of Chicago Medical School ‘48 
MAY, 1945 


with Christian action, attitudes, and 
dedication believing that only through 
his spirit can “One Body” be made ot 
our present piecemeal society. 
Witnessing to a Universal Christ re 
quires the Protestant attitude which 
includes all men and many interpre- 
tations. Another of our contemporary 
religions centers around a_ particular 
racial heritage, while the other re- 
quires that one accept the narrow tenet 
that only through it as an institution 
can oneness be acquired. 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 
Rensselaer Poly ‘46 


ANSWER NO. 4 


This question stimulated my _ think- 
ing at the NICC meeting last summer, 
and the article in the January INTER- 


COLLEGIAN rekindled the flame of 
thought. I think that differences in 
opinions have arisen because of varied 
interpretations of the terms which we 
use. I believe that we are a Protestant 
Movement; historically, organically, 
philosophically, and sufhciently. How- 


ever, what is more important, we are 


The Editors invite further letters of about 
200 words. Address: The Intercollegian, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


A Query - 
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In as much as “Protestant” keeps its ¥ be wid 
We are a “theistic” movement, wit * 
nessing to God as ruler, and to man as 
and purposes. O wi 
We would witness to Christ, not 
with creedal theological emphasis, but ® your 


Christian. This enables us to not only 
tolerate but also love every human soul 
enough to include them in our move- 
ment, Irrespective of their nationality, 
Our 


movement could include every Chris- 


creed, color, or denomination. 
tian. 
Jack O. Stewart 
President, College YMCA 


Oakland City College, ‘45 


ANSWER NO. 5 


The Christian movements are “Prot- 
estant,’ but are not Protestant enough. 
We should endeavor to strengthen our 
Protestant beliefs and doctrines and 
make these organizations strong, Prot- 
estant, inter-denominational tellow- 
ships. Taking this stand in no way pro- 
hibits Catholics and Jews from becom- 
ing members, but it does mean that 
they do so knowing it is a Protestant 


We 


intertaith 


rather than an interfaith group. 


can hardly call ourselves 
when some officials of the other church- 
_es forbid their members to participate 
in the Christian Associations. There 1s 
no greater need on American campuses 
today than a united, aggressive, Prot- 
estant organization. 


Cary Jones 
State University of lowa ‘46 
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